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THE ARRANGEMENT 



THE exhibits in the new wing are 
arranged as follows: In the 
central hall, European sculp- 
ture, with European decorative 
arts occupying the side galleries of the first 
and second floors with the exception of the 
three galleries on the second floor reserved 
for American arts. A chronological ar- 
rangement has been followed; by passing 
through the main hall to the corridor at 
the northern end and then forwardly to 
the left in the inspection of the rooms one 
may study the development of the deco- 
rative arts from the twelfth to the nine- 
teenth century. 

The hall of sculpture contains exhibits 
from the twelfth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Sculpture of the eighteenth century 
will be found in the rooms of the decora- 
tive arts of the period on the second floor, 
and a similar plan has been adopted on the 
first floor where the division between 
sculpture and decorative arts is not clearly 
defined. For instance, the minor works in 
terra cotta and stucco of the Italian 
Renaissance are shown in the side gallery 
devoted to that period. On the other hand, 
to give greater variety to the arrangement 
of the central hall, pleasing results have 
been obtained by placing among the 
sculpture some decorative works of the 
same periods, as in the case of several 
pieces which have been lent to the Museum 
and may be changed from time to time. 
Again, it will be noticed that sculpture and 
the decorative arts are combined in the 
room containing the Biron monuments, as 
the intimate and reserved character of these 
works can be better appreciated in their 



present position than if placed in the large, 
strongly lighted central hall. 



F. I. EUROPEAN SCULPTURE, 

TWELFTH TO SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY 

THE two most important groups in the 
sculpture section are the works of 
the Italian Renaissance, placed at the south 
end of the hall (F. I. A.) and the French 
works of the Middle Ages at the north end 
of the hall (F. I.C.). With the Italian sculp- 
tures are placed the Spanish (F. I. B.), and 
with the French, the German, and the 
Netherlandish (F. I. D. and E.). It seemed 
necessary to begin the whole arrangement 
with the work of the Italian Renaissance, 
for every introduction to the study of art 
should begin with this great period — per- 
haps most easily comprehended by the lay- 
man of all — that is an inexhaustible source 
of pleasure to the lover of art. This ar- 
rangement has at the same time the ad- 
vantage that one may remain in the Re- 
naissance atmosphere even while casually 
glancing into the side rooms in which the 
decorative arts of the Renaissance in Italy, 
France, and Germany are shown on the 
west side, and those of the late Renaissance 
in the northern countries — England, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands — on the east 
side. The French sculpture, placed in the 
corridor at the north end of the hall in the 
half light of the columns which adds to the 
solemn and mysterious beauty of the sculp- 
ture, serves as a transition from the earlier 
periods to the mediaeval decorative arts. 
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Upon entering the hall the splendid ma- 
jolicas from the Everit V. Macy collection, 
with their gorgeous color and brilliant lus- 
ter, bring us into touch with the Renais- 
sance. We find grotesques similar to those 
on the plates just noticed on the Umbrian 
choir stalls placed at opposite sides of the 



statuettes and plaquettes, all recent ac- 
quisitions and now on exhibition for the 
first time. Among the statuettes are two 
important works of the fifteenth century, 
one attributed to Bartoldo, the teacher of 
Michelangelo; the other a statuette of 
Cleopatra, by a Sienese artist: whilej a 




THE MAIN HALL (DETAIL) 
THE NORTH END 



hall. Ornamented in full relief with archi- 
tectural and classical motives, they illus- 
trate the decorative tendencies of the High 
Renaissance. Above them, on the left, is 
the Assumption of the Virgin, by Andrea 
della Robbia — although restored still show- 
ing the sincerity of the art of the best 
followers of Luca. On the right, another 
della Robbia, the Virgin Enthroned, with 
its greater variety of color, shows the later 
style of Giovanni della Robbia. The 
Renaissance tapestries beneath, lent by 
Mr. George Blumenthal, with their beauti- 
ful red background, testify to the prefer- 
ence of the Italians for gay and sparkling 
colors. 

Two cases contain Renaissance bronze 



Kneeling Venus, an imitation after an an- 
tique group, and a Kneeling Man of the 
school of Michelangelo, represent the 
sculpture of the sixteenth century with its 
more exaggerated movements Among the 
plaquettes, most of them lent by Mr. Gren- 
ville Lindall Winthrop, are works of some 
of the best known Italian masters — Mo- 
derno, Valerio Belli, Sansovino, Riccio. 

The large sculptures of the Renaissance 
in marble and terra cotta are exhibited on 
both sides of a mantelpiece from the Mar- 
quand collection, and on the screens in the 
center of the hall. An early Gothic Virgin 
and Child shows the origin of the Italian 
sculpture of the Pisano School. The style 
of Donatello, the great master of the 
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fifteenth century in Florence, is repre- 
sented by a characteristic flat relief by his 
Umbrian pupil, Agostino di Duccio. The 
charming realism, with the love for detailed 
execution and gay expression, in the 
Florentine works of the second half of the 
fifteenth century is shown in the terra cotta 
Virgin and Child by Verrocchio and the 
Reclining Putto in bronze by the same 
artist; also in the captivating Laughing 
Child by Antonio Rossellino. The artists 
of the sixteenth century under the influence 
of Michelangelo abandoned the low relief 
style illustrated in these works and worked 
either in high relief or in sculpture in the 
round, designed to be viewed from different 
points, as we see it in the two pieces of 
sculpture by Giovanni da Bologna, lent by 
Mr. Philip M. Lydig. 

F. I. B. A decided contrast to the 
cheerful Italian Renaissance sculpture is 
shown in the Spanish works which express 
a severe and ascetic feeling especially no- 
ticeable in the somber head of Christ in 
terra cotta, the Saint Francis in ivory, and 
the curiously archaic and conventionalized 
marble crucifix lent by Mr. George Blumen- 
thal. The large Spanish altarpiece in 
alabaster, a gift of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
is one of the most important pieces shown 
in the new wing. The fine execution and 
the vivid characterization of the scenes 
from the lives of the saints show Nether- 
landish influence. The ornamentation 
with its fantastic richness is a splendid 
example of the Mudejar style — a mix- 
ture of Gothic with Moorish elements in 
which the Gothic insistence on the verti- 
cal was varied by a feeling for the hori- 
zontal line. 

F. I.C. At the north end of the hall are 
arranged the works of sculpture of the 
French and Northern schools which show in 
the earlier examples the severely monu- 
mental style of the Middle Ages; this is 
somewhat secularized by the expression of 
a more worldly sentiment in the later works 
of the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies when the art of these countries, 
still retaining much of the Gothic element, 
came strongly under the influence of Italian 



art which had freed itself earlier from 
the church. In the choice of material 
French sculpture differs from the Nether- 
landish and the German in the use of 
sandstone or painted limestone, the latter 
used especially in the I le-de- France. An- 
other characteristic may be noted in the 
purpose French sculpture served in the 
adorning of the exterior of churches or of 
the walls and pillars inside. The German 
and Netherlandish works, on the contrary, 
were principally made for altars and carved 
in wood. 

Although there was a great similarity in 
style in the works of the different nations in 
Europe during the Middle Ages, we find 
individuality already expressed in the va- 
rious schools of sculpture. The French 
group of the Education of the Virgin in the 
center of the hall, shows a characteristic 
charm and grace in the outline and in the 
expression of the faces. On the two screens 
are several pieces of sculpture showing the 
styles of the different provinces of France 
in the fifteenth century. The realistic and 
monumental character of the Burgundian 
School of Claus Sluter is expressed in the 
Virgin and Child on the left. The rhetorical 
character of the Ile-de-France sculpture is 
shown in the statue of Saint Yvres, the 
patron saint of the lawyers, or in the Saint 
Michael and Saint Martin placed at the 
sides of a Gothic window, both replete with 
pride aristocratic and charming in decora- 
tive effect; while the alabaster figure of 
Saint Michael still shows the Gothic grace 
of the northern part of France, and the 
Saint Barbara on the other side, with her 
coquettish pose, might have been made in 
Alsace. A rare stone relief of Apostles 
shows the fine rhythm of lines which the 
French Gothic sculptor knew how to give 
to all the figures in his compositions. In 
contrast to the French Gothic works, the 
German and Netherlandish carvings are 
harder, but full of sincerity, and domestic 
in sentiment. The Netherlandish sculpture 
is especially well represented: the heavy 
and clumsy Dutch works with their serious 
illustration of holy stories (for example, the 
Holy Family surrounded by angels playing 
on musical instruments, in a Gothic taber- 
nacle), are easily to be separated from the 
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more cheerful carvings of the Flemish 
School, with their lively movement and 
more emotional conceptions (for instance, 
The Virgin and Saint Ann with flying angels 
opening the baldachino from an atelier in 
Antwerp). 



Virgin and the keystones on the other wall 
are samples of the more naturalistic Ger- 
man Romanesque style. 

Several important French tapestries of 
the early fifteenth century make an effec- 
tive background for the examples of early 




FIRST GOTHIC ROOM (f. 3) 



The end of the hall, where the early 
sculptures are exhibited, recalls the nave of 
a church — on each side Gothic choir stalls, 
in their picturesque appearance contrasting 
with the linear and plastic style of the Re- 
naissance stalls previously mentioned, and 
in the center, the marble tabernacle, a work 
of the early Italian Romanesque style. To 
the right in the adjoining corridor (F. 2) will 
be found the decorative works of the early 
Christian era, at present only represented 
by a relief, from Asia Minor, of Jonah and 
the whale, which in execution is classical 
and only in motive shows its Christian ori- 
gin. Around it, on the walls, are some By- 
zantine mezzo majolica, and near by is an 
hieratic French Romanesque Virgin, whose 
conventionalism shows the influence of the 
Byzantine ivories. The arch above the 



Gothic sculpture, among which should be 
especially noted the Saint John and the 
Head of an Apostle placed on columns. 
This series of columns from Southern 
France shows the difference between the 
capitals of the thirteenth century with their 
open buttonlike leaves, and those of the 
fourteenth century, with their leaves re- 
versed. 



F. 3. FIRST GOTHIC ROOM, BIRON 
MONUMENTS, FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

PROCEEDING now to the room of the 
Biron sculptures — an Entombment 
and a Pieta — little need be said of these 
masterpieces of French sculpture from the 
Chateau of Biron. These monuments have 
the high quality often to be found in the 
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best works of a transitional period, for it 
seems as if the naive and sincerely religious 
feeling of the Middle Ages had been com- 
bined with the harmonious and tranquil 
style of the Renaissance. Sorrow is ex- 
pressed with great intensity, but without 
the wild exaggeration which is usual in 
northern mediaeval art, and the charm of 
the soft material (limestone) and the traces 
of delicate color give further attraction to 
the well-balanced composition. In the 
portraits of the two donors of the pieta we 
have an early expression of the fresh real- 
ism of the Renaissance. The tapestry be- 
hind the pieta is an example of the monu- 
mental style of the Burgundian weaving of 
the period of Charles the Bold. 

F. 4. SECOND GOTHIC ROOM, 

THIRTEENTH TO FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY 

WE have endeavored to give this room, 
with dark blue background and 
richly colored stained windows, the gloomy 
effect of a Gothic interior. The Bur- 
gundian tapestries, belonging to the same 
period as that just mentioned, make an 
imposing effect, with their simple outlines 
and large masses of color. The sculpture 
and the furniture permit a survey of the 
development from the late thirteenth to 
the fifteenth century. Two gates in gilt 
iron, effective in simplicity of line, com- 
bining in the animal heads conventional- 
ism and splendid observation of nature, are 
in the style of the thirteenth century. The 
two French Virgins of the fourteenth cen- 
tury at the height of the Gothic style, un- 
usually large pieces among the rare carved 
wood figures of the time, show the typical 
turning of the body in an S-curve and 
the conventional smiling face. The two 
fine end pieces from choir stalls (one placed 
in the room of the Biron monuments), with 
their more statuesque and serious figures 
and naturalistic details, are of the four- 
teenth century also, are more likely Ger- 
man than French, from Notre Dame in 
Paris, as it has been supposed. 

The greater imitation of real life and the 
fondness for genre scenes and all kinds of 
natural details in the Gothic art of the fif- 



teenth century is shown in works of sculp- 
ture like the Last Supper (French) and 
the fragment from the scene of Christ in the 
house of Simon (German), and in an es- 
pecially charming Nativity, in limestone, 
with the angels arranging the bed of the 
Child and Joseph warming the linen before 
the fire. 

The furniture for the most part is in the 
richly decorative French flamboyant style, 
of which a good example may be seen in 
the chest in the center of the east wall. 
Contrasting with these, the furniture of the 
Netherlands — a large cabinet may be taken 
for example — shows a simpler and heavier 
ornamentation. 



F. 5. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 

FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 

CENTURIES 

THIS room has been arranged in accord- 
ance with the preference of the Re- 
naissance artists for light backgrounds from 
which the objects stand out sharply. The 
mantelpiece and some of the chest fronts 
still show the thin ornament and delicate 
relief of the early Renaissance, while a sec- 
tion of the choir stalls in the central hall 
and some of the other pieces show the 
richly decorated style of the early sixteenth 
century. The wainscoting ornamented 
with cartouches, and the cabinets with 
grotesque heads, show the transition to the 
baroque style of the late sixteenth century. 
In the color schemes of the majolica we 
may also note differences between the two 
centuries: the pieta from Faenza having 
the deep and somber tones of the first 
period, while the subtle coloring and bright 
luster of the different fabrics of the six- 
teenth century from Urbino, Derouta and 
Castel Durante are splendidly illustrated in 
the two cases of majolica, together with the 
collection in the hall lent by Mr. V. Everit 
Macy. Several reliefs in stucco and terra 
cotta illustrate the taste of the lower classes 
who used reproductions from well-known 
works in marble or bronze to decorate their 
homes. The tapestries, mostly of French 
or Netherlandish origin, may be properly 
placed with these other exhibits since tapes- 
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tries used in Italy at this period were mostly 
of northern origin. 

F. 6. FRENCH AND GERMAN RENAIS- 
SANCE, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

THIS room represents the northern Re- 
naissance with its heavy and broadly 
built furniture, contrasted with which the 
smaller French cabinets stand out promi- 
nently with their finer lines of delicate, 
classical drawing. The German cabinets of 
architectural design suggest small house 
facades. In the smaller pieces of furniture 
such as chests and chairs, we see how the 
fondness for bold divisions leads to the in- 
troduction of pilasters and geometrical 
framework. The case in the center of the 
room contains several examples of Palissy 
faience, in which there is a mingling of the 
naturalistic and classical ornament of the 
French Renaissance; as well as some Li- 
moges enamel, which show the art of por- 
traiture, and the grisaille technic under 
the Italian influence, of the later artists. 
The most attractive feature of this room 
is the gorgeous tapestry lent by Mr. Mor- 
gan, which was made for the Spanish Court, 
and later came into the possession of Car- 
dinal Mazarin at Paris. It was very likely 
made in the recently identified atelier of 
Jean de Rome, at Brussels, about 1510, 
and represents in several symbolic scenes 
the glorification of the Church. It is 
woven with fine silk and wool with gold 
and silver freely introduced. The fine 
nuances of the delicate color scheme sug- 
gest the art of the greatest Flemish painter 
of this period, Quentin Matsys, making this 
piece almost unique of its kind. The tap- 
estry on the opposite wall shows in its 
cooler color scheme and in the more marked 
perspective of the drawing, the Italian in- 
fluence which appeared in the tapestries of 
the Netherlands in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. 



f. 7. french renaissance 
(continued) 

THE exhibition in the corridor is a con- 
tinuation of this period and con- 
tains several examples of French decorative 
sculpture in wood and stone of the six- 
teenth century. 

F. 8. NORTHERN BAROQUE, 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

(DUTCH, FLEMISH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH) 

THIS room has the character of a Dutch 
or Flemish interior of the Baroque 
period, seventeenth century. The south 
and west walls are covered with two re- 
markable tapestries of somewhat earlier 
date, lent by Mr. George Blumenthal, which 
in their classical Italian style illustrate the 
taste of the period. Two cabinets repre- 
sent the two styles of Dutch furniture in 
the seventeenth century. The earlier one, 
made of oak, has still the flat relief of the 
Renaissance, while the later one, with its 
thickly turned columns and pronounced 
profiles, introduces veneer and ebony inlay. 
A carved bedstead, also, shows the Renais- 
sance style still in vogue in the seventeenth 
century; in its excellent preservation with 
its old leather ceiling, it is a rare example 
of the Amsterdam style of furniture of 
about 1650. A cabinet ornamented with 
inserted plates is a type illustrating the 
transition to the eighteenth century when 
pieces of Chinese porcelain were used as 
household ornaments; the popularity of 
this ware is reflected in the success of the 
Delft faience made in imitation of Chinese 
porcelain but softer in material and warmer 
in color. The bourgeoise taste of the 
period is represented by a Dutch cande- 
labra in brass and numerous objects in 
pewter. W. R. V. 
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FRENCH ART OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES 

F. 9. PERIOD OF LOUIS XIV 

THIS is the first of seven rooms devoted 
to the French decorative arts of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
period of splendid magnificence to which 
Louis XIV (1643-1 715) gives his name is 
illustrated by several remarkable pieces of 
furniture and woodwork. The most im- 
portant of these are the two great carved 
doors and overpanels, in perfect preserva- 
tion from the royal chateau of Marly. To 
harmonize with a majestic scale of archi- 
tectural proportions, the overdoors are 
massively sculptured in high relief, but in 
the lower panels the less salient carving is 
permitted to show a more elaborate grace 
of design. Not less beautiful are three 
large panels from the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale, Paris. The same skill in design and ex- 
ecution gives distinction to the furniture of 
this period. A rather unusual example is 
the large armoire on the right as one enters 
from Room 8. Beyond it is a rather similar 
piece of later date carved with the graceful 
floral decoration of the Louis XV period. 
Drawn up against the wall are high-backed, 
dignified chairs, richly upholstered in large 
figured brocades and tapestries. A table- 
desk of ebony with decoration of bronze 
dore from the atelier of Boulle stands in the 
middle of the room. Another table, support- 
ing a large clock, recalls the style of Le 
Brun, who in his day ruled the artistic 
world with the absoluteness of his sover- 
eign . Near by is part of a stone balustrade 
probably designed for his own park by Le 
Brun. Suggestive of the playing children 
sculptured for the fountains in these ornate 



gardens are two little figures in painted 
wood standing on tall, gilded torcheres. The 
two bronze busts placed on consoles near 
these are the signed work of Du Quesnoy. 



10. 



PERIODS OF THE REGENCY AND 
LOUIS XV 



THE exhibits in this room, as in the 
first three rooms on the second floor, 
belong chiefly to the extravagant period of 
the Regency (171 5-1723) and to the more 
charming one of Louis XV (1723- 1774). 
On the left on entering is a large mirror and 
marble mantel of the Regency from an hd- 
tel in the Place Vendome, Paris. It was in 
the early years of the eighteenth century 
that mirrors began to be largely used in the 
decoration of rooms. The great height of 
the mirror opposite with accompanying 
woodwork (which, with panels to be men- 
tioned later, comes from the Palace of the 
Tuileries), although in the style of Louis 
XVI, necessitated its location in this room. 
To the time, however, of the Regent, 
among various examples of chairs, wood- 
work, and decorative motives, belong the 
two carved panels with paintings of parrots. 
The torchere in the form of a savage stand- 
ing near by is in the style of Louis XIV. 
Two painted panels of the period of Louis 
XV illustrate the polychromatic decoration 
of rooms, far more common than generally 
thought. One, attributed to Christophe 
Huet, figures a boar hunt, with other 
animals including the popular monkey. 
The small gray and gold alcove with tro- 
phies of the seasons adorning its panels, 
belongs to the first half of the eighteenth 
century, and in the charm and gayetyof its 
gilded carving shows a delectable phase of 
the art that had fled the throne room for the 
boudoir. 
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ALCOVE 
FRENCH, EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

(F. io) 



THE WING OF DECORATIVE ARTS 



F. I I . FLIMS ROOM 



THE visitor should now proceed to the 
Swiss Room from the village of 
Flims in Switzerland (F. n), a richly 
carved room of the early seventeenth cen- 



f. 13. 



PERIODS OF THE 
LOUIS XV 



REGENCY AND 



IN this the series of French rooms is con- 
tinued. A door, four delicately carved 
panels and pilasters, painted and gilded, are 




FLIMS ROOM, SWISS, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (F. I i) 



tury with stained glass windows, a large 
tiled stove, exhibits of pewter and other 
objects; and then ascend the stairs, on the 
landings of which are shown the James 
Jackson Jarves Collection of Venetian 
Glass, principally of the eighteenth century. 

STAIRCASE AND F. 12. 

ITALIAN, SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURIES 

AT the head of the stairs, Room 12, are 
arranged some objects of the Italian 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, a 
marble mantel with a bronze bust of Inno- 
cent X, a large harpsichord from the Crosby 
Brown Collection, said to have belonged to 
that pontiff, and several tapestries. 



said to have come from the Chateau of St. 
Cloud and are in the style of the Regency. 
On the side walls are two pier glasses early 
in the period of Louis XV, one resting on a 
console and the other with a painting a la 
Watteau placed above a graceful Louis XV 
table. 

F. 14. PERIODS OF THE REGENCY AND LOUISXV 

THE adjoining room, F. 14, contains 
exquisite panels — three with the 
rather fantastic ornament of the Regency, 
and two, carved with children and trophies, 
in the style of Louis XV. A portrait, pre- 
sumably of Louis XV woven in the rare Sa- 
vonnerie tapestry, hangs over a harpsichord 
in the style of the Regency. To this period 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



belong two interesting armchairs uphol- 
stered with tapestry; later styles are also 
exemplified. Among the paintings in this 
room are sketches by Domenico Tiepolo and 
the Venetian School of the eighteenth cen- 



however, to mention one charming door 
panel of a little cupid surrounded by vines. 
Particularly interesting among the other ex- 
hibits are the bronzes d' ameublemen 1 , metal 
fittings and ornaments, to be mentioned 




DOORS AND INTERVENING PANELING OF A LIBRARY 
FRENCH, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 



tury, a Sleeping Venus of Boucher's School, 
and an historical canvas by De Troy. 

F. 15. PERIOD OF LOUIS XV 

COVERING the greater pari of one 
wall in the large room, F. 15, are 
four doors with intervening panels from 
some library of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. The doors are designed to harmonize 
with the bookcases that lined the room, 
with the substitution, however, of false 
binding for the real books. This was a plan 
not at all unusual in the eighteenth century. 
To this early period belongs a large mirror 
frame of gilded wood which is placed over 
a marble mantel, dating about 1 740 to 1 750, 
recalling several at Versailles. All the pan- 
els, overdoors, and small pieces of woodwork 
deserve attention, but it is only possible, 



more fully later, some tapestried chairs, 
and a wrought-iron gate in the style of 
Louis XV. 



F. 16-17 PERIOD LOUIS XVI 

THE next two rooms, concluding the 
series, are devoted to the period 
of Louis XVI (1774- 1 793). Typical of 
the fully developed decorative art of this 
period of neo-classic inspiration in de- 
sign and choice of motives, are a carved 
door, wall panel, and moldings, in white 
and gold, which, together with the mirror 
frame in Room 10, previously mentioned, 
originally formed part of the interior deco- 
ration of the Pavilion de Marsan of theTuil- 
eries and fortunately escaped destruction 
at the burning of the palace in 1871. 
Carved and painted overdoors played an 
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important part in the rooms of this period. 
Among the many exhibited may be men- 
tioned a group of four oval paintings, in 
large carved frames, of ladies in contem- 
porary costumes; a painting of floral gar- 
lands and imitated bas-relief by Madame 
Vallayer Coster; and a grisaille by Sauvage. 
Several panels and sketches are by the 
painter de Witt, famous for his jeux d'en- 
fants, and others are in the styles made pop- 
ular by these artists. A frieze consisting 
of six panels carved with medallion por- 
traits of famous painters and artists should 
be noted. Two painted panels, probably 
from a door of the Boudoir Turc of the 
Queen at Versailles, with a fanciful design 
of turbaned Ottomans, illustrate a theme 
that rivaled the chinoiseries and singeries 
of earlier popularity. Two painted panels 
of garlands, ribbons, and bas-reliefs, attrib- 
uted to Leriche, may be instanced among 
many similar examples as showing the del- 
icacy of treatment of the smaller rooms of 
the period. Perhaps from a room of this 
intimate character comes a white marble 
mantel of refined design Two large mirrors 
and severely classic consoles suggest a more 
formal appartement. Figuring Astronomy 
and Geography, two groups of children and 
attributes are typical of the sculptured 
groups that commonly ornamented the tops 
of bookcases. Finally a great variety of 
chairs may be noted as illustrating the 
transition from the earlier styles to the 
characteristic simple lines and classic orna- 
ment of furniture in the period of Louis 
XVI. 

The examples in the Hoentschel collec- 
tion of the applied metal ornaments that, 
introduced into favor by A.-C. Boulle, con- 
tinued throughout the "Second French 
Renaissance" to lend to furniture the fine 
beauty of the chiseler's art, form a collec- 
tion of the highest quality and one of the 
largest ever brought together. Although 
it is impossible at present to show the col- 
lection in its entirety, a large proportion is 
on exhibition in the French rooms just re- 
viewed, including many works by, or close- 
ly in the spirit of, artists famous for their 
bronzes d' ameublement such as A.-C. Boulle, 
the Caffieri, C. Cressent, Riesener, Gou- 
thiere, and Thomire. J. B. 
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F. 1 8. CORRIDOR 

IN the south corridor, F. 18, have been 
placed the Moses Lazarus collection of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century fans, 
and cases in which may be seen examples 
of the early eighteenth-century porcelains 
of France and Germany. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ART 

F. I9-2O. ENGLISH FURNITURE, 

SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURIES 

LEAVING this corridor one enters a 
room, F. 19, devoted to English 
furniture, pottery, and porcelains dating 
from the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century. Here are examples of the work 
of the Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Queen 
Anne craftsmen, while in the room immedi- 
ately beyond, F. 20, are many choice ex- 
amples of furniture after the design of 
Chippendale and Hepplewhite, and a 
charming inlaid marble mantelpiece in the 
style of Robert Adams. 

F. 2I-23. AMERICAN FURNITURE, 
SIXTEENTH TO THE EARLY NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 

FROM the English rooms we pass to 
Room F. 21, which together with the 
two following rooms is decorated with 
various examples representing the earliest 
furnishings of the American colonist. 



Forming but a small part of the Bolles 
collection recently presented to the Mu- 
seum through the kindness of Mrs. Russell 
Sage, the various house fittings there ar- 
ranged show the main styles in favor from 
the early years of the seventeenth to the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. 
The south end and west wall of Room 21 
are given up to furnishings of the early 
seventeenth century, and here may be seen 
examples of the oak tables of the period; 
of the desks, bureaus, boxes, wainscot, 
chairs, etc., carved, inlaid, painted, or 
paneled with the crudest of scroll patterns, 
floral or figure designs. The north end and 
east wall exhibit the styles that came in 
during the second half of the seventeenth 
and the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Here may be seen the abrupt transi- 
tion from the semiarchitectural patterns of 
the opening years of the century to the 
pleasing forms that came into vogue during 
the Jacobean and Queen Anne periods. 
Rooms 22-23 which follow show the in- 
fluence of Chippendale, Sheraton, and 
Hepplewhite upon the American cabinet- 
maker. 



F. 24, 25. EMPIRE AND MODERN PERIODS, 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

THE last rooms of the section, Room 
24, is devoted to the arts of the 
Empire and modern periods. 



G. C. P. 
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